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Satire should like a volish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen, —LabyY MONTAGUE, 


« Political Pasauinades and Political Carieatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political History, Thev supply information as to the person and 
. . > 9° . , , » , ’ “ 
habits often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere.” —CROKER’S New WuicG GUIDE. 





PEELING THE ORANGE. 

The above is oneof the most fortunate allegories that it ever fell 
to the lot of human nature tu conceive, and it has the peculiar 
advantage of showing at a glance the purpose and meaning of the 


designer of it. Orange-ism has become au evil of the most alarm- 
ing magnitude, and it is what may be called a blood orange, one 
of that bitter species which preserves the exterior of harmless 
Iruit, but is bitter within, and shows the colour of blood beneath 
the surface of veliow. The task of peeling this orange has been 
manfully undertaken by O'Connell on the one hand, and Hume on 
the other, who seem resolved to show no quarter to the Orangeites, 
We need not make a single observation on the force of the splen- 
did notion of the artist in tearing off the Orange Peel, and exyo- 
sing beneath the head of Cumberland. Whatever may be the 
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THE NEW POOR LAWS, 
(See next page.) 





alleged pretext for Orangeism, every body feels that there is 
something more beneath it than meets the eye. Many think with 
dread of what is lurking beneath, and how are all our fears con- 
firmed by seeing under the Orange skin, or mask, the head of Cum- 
The peel that hides the real object of Orangeism, it was 
not intended should have been torn off, till the course of natural 
events had made all things ripe for it, and then, when all eves might 
have been looking with hope and anxiety towards Victoria, 
Orangeism would have shed it’s peel, thrown off it’s outside skin, 
and presented to the nation— Cumberland. We do not mean that 
‘t would have presented the head without his bodv, nor do we 


berland. 
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think for one moment, so bloody a thought ought to occupy the 
mind of any man; but we say to the nation “ Beware of Orange- 
ism,” and to Cumberland, ‘‘ beware of mixing yourself entirely up 
in it.” Besides, to make use of a vile pun, we stand in no need of 
the Cumberland orange, so long as we continue to be blessed with 
the Windsor pair (pear,) and that we may long be so, is the 
earnest wish of Figaro. In ourcaricature we are presented with a 
sketch of the good works of Hume and O’Connell, in thus early 
tearing off the mask of Orangeisin, before the deadly fruit should 
have grown so firm on the tree as to render it a-difficult matter to 
pluck or cut it off,and doom it to it's proper insignificance. We 
would give a hint to these Orangeites, that Pee/ is a slippery thing 
to walk upon, and that Peel has tripped up many a one who hap- 
pened to go in the direction where it was /ying. 





THE NEW POOR LAWS. 
(See the first page ) 


Every day’s police report teems with instances of the tyrannical 
operation of the New Poor Laws, which are perhaps the poorest 
specimen of laws that was ever sent forth even by an English Parlia- 
ment. They are founded upon that grand principle of British 
Benevolence which manifests itself in every thing, and which con- 
sists in removing poverty ou of the way, as if, forsooth, the evil 
was removed by getting it out of sight. A candle goes out when it 
is put under a bushel, and a poor starving wretch dies when he is 
smothered, or literally durked under the New Poor Law Bill. If 
a man has nothing to eat, and is unable to procure work, charity 
and humanity say, ‘“‘ give him food and shelter;* but Whig legis- 
lation, (poor legislation,) adds to this, ** No, not unless he is con- 
tent to be imprisoned in our workhouse.” It is indeed a strange 
principle which asserts that a man who is free to walk about and 
pick up a partial existence, must starve sooner than have a partial 
relief; but put him in a prison called a workhouse, render it im- 
possible for him to do aay thing towards his own maintenance, 
and then he may come in for the provisions of the Poor Law 
Bill. It has been said ‘‘that half a loaf is better than no 
bread ;” but the Whig legislators will give no half loaves. A man 
must either starve altogether, or be kept alive merely as a prisoner. 
The object of all this is evidently to extend the sphere of 
starvation, as if there were not people enough dying of hunger 
already, without increasing the quantity, at least fifty-fold. There 
is scarcely one day passes without some horrible details transpiring 
of deatt by starvation, through the operation of the New Poor 
Law Bill; and the framers of it,are in onr opinion, accessories 
before the fact, to at least a hundred murders, committed by those 
who are entrusted with the execution of it. It must have been 
the actual intention of those who framed this diabolical law, to let 
the poor starve, just leaving a loop-hole for those who execute the 
law to creep outof the imputation of wilful murder. If a man is 
constrained to do, what it is known he will generally refuse to do, 


| ration. 


‘cates of reform in all its 
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themselves by recollecting that sixpence has been saved, if a 
poor man’s life has been lost: and as to humanity—what is that 
in comparison with retrenchment? Strongly as we are advo- 
ramifications, we never will join in 
the howl of parish reform, when carrie¢ to the extent that it is 
done by the New Poor Law Bill. Retrenchment in useless offices 
is good; rake the superfluities away unsparingly from the lap of 
luxury ; but do not seize the only remaining morsel from the lips 
of want, by doing away with the system of giving relief to him, 
who by the aid of the parish and his own industry, could, till 
the operation of the new bill, keep himself from the disgrace and 
misery of a workhouse. Seymour (who is, to painting, what 
Garrick was to the stage, and what Lyndhurst can be in poli- 
tics, equally adroit inthe two opposite qualities of his art,) has 
this week furnished us with a touch of the pathos, that comes 
with peculiar force upon us who have been used to witness the 
most eccentric gambols of his flame-tipped pencil. His present 
effort will, we know, bring a stream of tears into the eyes of the 
looker on, and we therefore leave the subject, to give time for 
the proper flowing of the truly Niagarian cataract of sympathy. 


IMPCRTANT MOTIONS. 





Whenever a member chooses to get up in the House and move for pa- 
pe's, if his motion happens to be acceded to, he brings an expense of 
some pounds upon the country in addition to its already existing bur- 
dens. It is extremely easy for an M. P. to move this, and move that— 
to ask for returns here and papers there—to propose that this shali be 
printed, and that shall be printed,—but the question is, “ Who is to pay 
jor it?” Though we are great friends to the fullest enquiry on every 
subject, yet we do not think that a member serves the people’s interest 
by this wasteful prodigality of money in printing and paper producing, 
with no other object than to show that the honourable mover is alive 
tu what is going on, though perhaps he never means to make any use or 
take any further notice of what he applied for, his object being accom- 
plished by its being reported, that he moved for such and such returns, 
as if he really intended to turn his attention to them for the benefit of the 
community. The other day somebody moved for a return of all the 
scholars that had attended the national charity schools of Ireland, and 
we only wonder that some greater patriot did not get up, and suggest 
that the number of times they had each been whipped should have been 
made the subject of another return to Parliament. Enquiry is all very 
well in its way, but it may be carried too far, and we shall expect soon 
that an honourable member will move for a return of the number of pe- 
riwinkles consumed within the bills of mortality in the year 1836, or an 
account of the number of slices of bread and butter cut in the London 
coffee-shops, with the names of the consumers, and the addresses of the 
bakers and the buttermen finding the materials. Little boys are now the 
grand mark of legislation, and this is called looking to the rising gene- 
If we were in Parliament, our first motion would be for a return 
of the number of games at peg-top, played in the city of London and the 


' Outskirts within the last year, with a schedule particularising the num- 


and if his not doing so is certain to lead to his death, then is he | 


who put such constraint upon him, (knowing the effect it would | 
This is a strong charge ; but | 


produce,) guilty of wilful murder. 
it is a just one, and let the overseers who continually refuse relief 
to the poor creatures dying in the streets, come forward and 
answer it. The cold hearted parish authorities shelter themselves, 
coward-like, under the plea, that ‘* We must do as the act directs 
us, we've no power from Parliament to give a man relief from 
death by want, and we can only regret that Parliament, in its wis- 
dom, has not enabled us to give some of the parish money to out- 
door paupers.” And these are the fellows who talk of the triumph 
of parochial reform. Look at the police reports, daily teeming 
with cases of death by starvation. They are all among the triumphs 
of parochial reform. And the selfish tradespeople gloat over the 
reduction in the poor rates. When a man dies, they reconcile 


ber of mulls, and an appendix showing how much whip-cord had been 
used in winding up the tops for that period. 





ee re 


HARMONY DEFEATED. 





Owen’s Labour Exchange, in Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, was 
even'ually and definitively done up on Monday week, the whole of the 
fittings up and effects having beeu sold off by auction at an alarming 
sacrifice. We never telt much more than contempt for this universal 
happiness concern, which, like the universal medicine, we always 


looked upon as sheer humbug In fact, any thing un'versal is sure to 


be a take-in: for that which does every thing we know invariably does 
nothing. Owen is, we think, a very innocent and well-meaning fool, 


but he is unquestionably one of the softest of God’s creatures. Did 
he imagine—pcor man—that because the want of money makes people 
unhappy in the world, that taking money altogether away would giv 

a remedy P Did he fane Vv that people were going to take goods in pay- 
ment of debts? Did he fancy aman could enter a chop-house, call for 
and eat a devilish good dinner, and leave his gloves or his old cottyn 
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umbrella to pay for i!, saying, that such was the grand principle of the 
philanthropic philusophy—namely, to give some cast-off pieces of 
wearing apparel, iu diew of money fully due to a tradesman. It cer- | 
tainly is a very happy schol of philosophy, which dispenses with cash 
payments ; and the labour notes were very agreeable substitutes for notes | 
of the Bank of England. It was easy enough for a man to promise to | 
labour, but where was the certainty that if he did give an hour's labour | 
jt would be equal in value to the article he took for it. Suppose a mao | 
promised to fasten another man’s straps, according to Owen's system | 
the strap fastener would be at liberty to take some article belonging to | 

| 


Minor Points. 


Fieschi’s tenacity of his moral character is about as good as Phillpotts 
caring for being called a liar. Great criminals are generally sensitive 
about their reputation, as regards minor failings. 


-_-————— SSS 





THEATRICALS. 
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the strap fastenee, an arrangement we never could have consented to. A new Tragedy was brought out on Wedoesilay at Drury Lane, under 


though we are strong advocates for general happiness, and unadulterated | the title of * The Provost of Bruges.’ It was eminently successful, and 
harmony. We cannot, however, help thinking, that there was a vast! wobody knows who wrote it, which is likely to make it a great deal more 
deal of humbug about the Owen philosophy, the great first principle of ‘ , 
which was always Owing (Owen), and never pay'ng any body. It is,|_ 
however, now fortunately at an end, and if there be any labour notes 
now cut, we should advise that the holders present them forthwith, and | pear to claim it; though if he were to come forward in person there would 
get the promised work out of the givers as soon as possible, 


0. To be anonymous is the best way to be successful ; for people do not 
care about paying the tribute of admiration to some one who does not ap- 





be a host of petty detractors ready to deny it to him. If Sir Walter Scott 
had not wanted to establish his reputation incog, before he appeared in 
p’ Opria persona, lie would not have had one half the merit that was so 
justly awarded him. The author of ‘The Provost of Bruges’ has uot 
BREVITIES. come forward to claim the laurel wreath that is hanging up for him upon 
eas the comprehensive hat-peg of newspaper criticism. However, we have no 
doubt that a long tribe of scribbling scum will give a leap up towards the 
unclaimed wreath, and try to catch it for themselves, like a lot of dirty 
The Duke of Wellington has at last cut the Carlton Club, and gone | little boys playing at the chivalric game of bob-cherry. Fitzball will have 
out of London, leaving politics alone. This we call the most politic step | a gulp at it, and will probably walk about, giving knowing winks and in- 
he could possibly have taken. sinuating shrugs whenever the subject is mentioned. Whena man says to 
him, * Are you the author of the new tragedy ?’’ he will not say yes, bat 

A Con. he will certainly not say no; and if he does, it will be so as to imply the 

Perhaps the fame of the thing will get none the worse for keep- 





+ 





The Worn-out Soldier. 


Where is it impossible to have a Port Admiral ?—At Madeira, to be | COMA: 
sure; for there the Admiral must bea Mude:ra, and nota Port Admiral, | i'g- and the author is therefore in the right not to briug aswarm of venom- 
ous hornets round him, with a goose-qui.l for a sting, and enveaomed with 

Up and Down, the ink of envy. Or the perforuance of this tragedy we have every thing 

Poor Brougham is completely daid up. It is lucky that he is, for some favourable to say, and we are really glad to have ic in our power to speak 
political rogues—whom he would otherwise now be employed in laying with praise of the whole body of actors engazed init. The fact is, that 
down, | the poor devils of performers come in for such trouncings, and receive such 
Ignorance is Bliss. 


uncompromising drubbings from the battery of the press, that it gives us 


a . ' i | the truest gratification to be enabled to stand forward as their champion. 
Sir Peter Laurie, the other day, asked Byers, the notorious informer, - . 


why he did not come into the city. This was candid of Sir Peter, aid | 
is an acknow!edgme.t that the cocknies are sadly in want of enformation | at criticism in a Sunday print, thinks himself at liberty to scratch the stale 
lcrust out of the extended jaws of histrionic effort. These unhealthy 

Go it, Billy. | scrubs, Who do the critical in the various disrepucable Sunday journals, 


, . ': : : | oug be exposed to the world; and if some of them don’t take care 
The only good Bill that has gone into Parliament this session has been | ught to be expos ’ : , 
King Bild, when he went into the House to open it. we , 
| into some of their histories, The only reason for our not having done so 
, Making a Will. | before, is a feeling of delicacy towards te publishers of the Newgate Ca- 
Somebody was asking whether his Majesty would leave his private 'leudar, as we have no wish to forestal the interests of that publication by 
property to his children. ** Hecan’t leave it to any one,” said Brougham, | @ premature edition of the lives of the most remarkabie penny -a-liners.— 
who was near. “ Why not?’ was the rejoinder. ‘ Because,” said the | Of ‘The Provost of Bruges,’ we can only say, that it is a good tragedy, 


ex-chancellor, ‘* those about him won't let him bave a will of his own.” | which nobody goes to see, and it has given another kick to Bunn in his 


| jo rney downwards. Macready’s acting is the finest thing in it, and every 


Every poor wretch, who is allowed to have what he vulygarly calls a sh 
yt Bart) ¥ 


what they are about, we shall give ourselves tlie trouble to let the world 


Before and Behind. body ought to go aid see that alone, though there are other parts in it 


It is said, that if the Irish members were refractory, they would be | performed with great ability, An extravaganza, by Peake, cajled ‘ Frolics 
made to answer for their conduct before O'Connell. We should imaxine, | of Forty-five,’ followed, and was what every body tells Bunn he may 
that being part of the ¢az/, they must necessarily be bchind the agitator, | be, when he assumes any thing like dignity. In other words. Peake’s 





ae ot Before Siw: | piece was damned ; a fate we regret, for he is one of our few favorites. 


Rather Knowi ° , i 
ns | Bunn has done nothing particular lately, but figured as defendant in an 


If the taxes are taken off knowledve, it is said a great deficiency in| action for breach of engagemeat, in whieh Yates figured to a character, 
the revenue will be the consequence ¢ but this would easily be made UpP,! which, however well sutted to bim, was certainly not of a very admirable 
if the tax that is taken off knowledge could be put on to ignorance. quality. Tle was remarkable for the low cunning he threw into the per- 

' formanee. but the legal wits were rather too sharp for him, and his moun- 

French Politeness. 'tebank sinartness cut an exceedingly lame appearance. The intention to 

. ' | be facetious was palpable enough, but Mr. Yates was quite as much out in 

Tle politeness of the French is carried to ridiculous extremes.— |‘ bacetious fe - ar ° 4 ' ee Se thr Ra eM cee 

aes :, ' ' : -.) So | the ilmenvt ention as he has beeoa in the fulfilment of some 
Fieschi ,at the point of exterminat on, when called upon for his defence, | the fulfilment of sicher tabaattatadi 

The fact is, that men at the bar are educated, and as such they 


did little more than pay compliments to the talent of his advocate. olhers. : 
7 do not see the force of that conventional wit, which may tell extremely 
Billy dos well at the tables of tobacco-puffing authors, spirit-quaffing actors, and 
The largest and heaviest Bid/ the country has to pay is King Bill, rump-steak-munching newspaper reporters, ‘These, things may do very 
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well in the Adelphi, with a friend in ithe gallery to ery cut ** Bravo, 
Yates /”’ but a judge, a special jury, and an enlightened bar, are not to be 
humbugged by this kind of assumption of wit, on the part of a person 


whose duty it is to confine his acting to the stage, and not intrude it upon | ,, 
a court of law; the persons present in which will, when they want any of | 


Yates’s buffoonery, go to his shop and pay for it. 


Some one has written to us, complaining of our strictures on Drury Lane 


Theatre, and signing himself * Minus.’ Now, if the note had not hap- 


pened to be rather a centlemanly one, we should have thought it had come | 


from Bunn himself; for the siznature being Minus, it isa most appropriate 


one to the dis-united lessee of Drury. In answer to it, we can only say, 


that when Bunn does any thing to deserve our good word, he shall have it 
as soon as auy man; but we are rather afraid that this amounts to an an- 


nouncement of perpetual hostility. 


A grand musical performance was to take place at Drury Lane on Fri- 
day, in which Braham and a host of musical talent was to appear. It is 


no mean compliment to Braham that Bunun must have him, though his ele- 


gant theatre is thinnns tle Drury Lane audiences as fast a8 a pair of gur- 
den shears would thin D’Oysay’s whiskers. Buun knows he cannot do 


without him. 


On Saturday last, a benefit to: k place at Covent Garden, for the benefit 
harily, 


of the Polish Refugees, and as we paid our money to assist the 
They 


we presume that we oughtto be chaiilable to the performances. 


consisted of ‘ Charles the Second,’ in which Kemble played exceedingly 


weil, and in which Mr. George Jones played as ill as need be. The papers 


say his acting was vulgar and altogether poor, and strange to say, we can 
upon this occasion most cordially agree with the newspapers. We have 
most strongly to protest against ihe system of arranging the performances 
for a benefit—A set of people who court notoriety, and have not the talent 
to warrant their being legitimately brought before the public in the regu- 


lar way, seek to thrust themselves into notice, by offering their services 


for abenefit. Of course it is no bad thing for a man to get a chance of 


acting at a respectable theatre, and those who take a benefit, with those 


who patronise it, are the only sulfeiers ; 
and the second by finding that which they come to see not worth looking 


at. 


bad authors have fallen into it. 
lent their services as performers, there Was a certaia most illustrious author 


Besides the illustrious obscures who had 


who came forward to give a piece for the occasion. This person is no less 


than a certain Captain Addison, known by the redundancy of his moustachios, 
and the fertility of his brain, which produc s pieces as fast as a stagnant 
pool of water produces weeds, or as grass ‘Ou grows over the surface of 
an undisturbed dung-heap, This gentleman gave a piece called * Sigismund 
Augustus,’ on the occasi » of the charity, an}, out of equal charity to him, 
the audience damued it at once, being much too charitable to allow it t 

stand as an eternal accusation and disgrace to him. This was true charity, 
on the part of the spectators, and we do hope that, with an equa!ly 
Christian feeling, Addison will in future be se charitable as to keep his 
pieces quite away from the public. If people would only laugh as much 
at what he writes, as they do at the bare fact of bis writing, he would 
But unfortunately, though th: 


cause 


more me~timent than a thousand farces. 
joke of his being called a dhamatist is an admirable one, yet there the Joke 
is atanend; and when one comes to set out one of his productius, the 


matter becomes dreadfully serious. We have been rather elaborate on th 
subject of Addison, but he is one of a class, and ovr avowed intention 
to crush the whole of it. 
whelmning the usurpers of its place; and we think, if 
down the weak idiots wh» stand in the foremost ranks of charlatanism, i 
must be Figaro. We melt them down in the furnace of Discrimination, 
and beat them out wit’) the mallet of Sarcasm upon the anvil of Integrity. 
Our perfect independence increases our unlimited power, and makes out 


independence actually unbearable. 


Printed and Published (for the Proprietor) by W STRANGE, 21,PATERNOST 


; the first by aloss of patronage, | 


This has long been the custom with bad actors, and now it seems that | 


re | 
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Our object is to protect the true talent by over- 
if any one can batter | 
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BUCKSTONE’S DRAMAS. 
THIRD EDITION, 

HE DREAM AT SEA,” as performing with unbounded ap- 

plause at the Adelphi, is now published Price Sixpence. 
AGNES DE VERE is also ready ; which will be immediately followed by 
A Novelty. 
| Uniform with the above, Mr. T. H. BAYLY’S Farces. Now ready, 
THE DAUGHTER, &c.—Price Sixpence. 








| Publishing in Weekly Numbers, price One Penny each, and in Monthly 
Parts, price Fourpence, with beautiful Eugravings, and hot-pressed, 
‘B Sees OF ALE NATIONS; or, POPULAR 
LEGENDS AND ROMANCES. 


te 


Ge IETIES AND GRAVITIES, by George Cruikshank, comprising 
Fifteen exquisitely executed Engravings, as follows :— 

The Spirit of Aristocraey—The Vampire of Oligarchy—The Carcass of Despotism —The 

| Social State—The Theory of the Constitution—The Practice of the Constitution—t! he 

| English Juggernaut—The Spirit of ‘foryism—The Spirit of Democracy—A Clerical Janus 

— Mother Chureh and her littse ones—Oligarchical Scenes—An Orange Blood-hound-—A 


Prelatical Locust. 
Beautifully printed on a large Sheet, price Two-pence. 


PIG’S MEAT! 
This day is published, price Twopence, 
CATECHISM for the Use of the SWINISH MULTITUDE, by 
the late Professor Porson. To which is added, A Dialogue between 
John Bull and President Yaukee, on Monarchies and Republics, 
* Grundibat graviter pecus suillum.”’—Craupius. 


Published by W. STRANGE, No. 21, Paternoster Row; and Sold by 
Wakelin, late Cleave, 1, Shoe-lane, Fleet Street; No. 18, Commercial Place, City Road ; 
‘o 126, Strand; Purkess, Compton Street, Soho; Lewis, Manchester: Cooper, Birming- 





am; Mrs. Mann, Leeds; Heywood, Manchester; 13, Strutton Ground, Westininster : 
| and all Booksellers. 





IMPOR!LANT Ni.W ANNUAL, 
Just Pubiished, price ls. 6d. 
EE CITY of LONDON CORPORATION ANNUAL, 1836 ; 

being a Report of the Proceedings and Speeches delivered at the 


severah Wardmotes on St. Thomas's Day, and acorrect List of the Aldermen and Common 


Council, 
| “‘ A grave jeu d’ esprit, containing the utile et dulce, being plentifully studded with 


puns, and pointed allusions —~SprctTator. 
London: Effingham Wilson, $8, Royal Exchange. 


| . PER’S LONDON JOURNAL, No. 2, pubiished this day, 

Price Two-pence, contains:—The Felicities of an Editor, with a 
| boon to his readers—M arrying Prudently ; a fiction, but truae—The Bri- 
| tish Constitution, No. 2.—The Moral Influence of the Law—Health and 
| Long Life, No. lL.—A few more Words on the Newspaper Tax—-Portraits 
(of Patriots: Thomas Muir.—Political Satire: making merry at our ex- 
| pense—Shakspearian Sceces—The Fine Arts: matters of taste and feeling 
| —Phe Drama— Learned Sccieties—History of the Drama, &e. 

(> A Second Edition of No. 1 is now ready. 

Oflice, 183, Ficet-sitreet; aud Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 











Tiny KS'S SPECIF{C SOLUTION of COPAIBA.—This Medicine 
has been extensively used in many of the Metropolitan Hospitals, and 
in the practice of several distinguished members of the Me- 
dical Profession, as the most speedy and effectual remedy 
lor the cure of all diseases—which are particularly described 
in the directions accompanying the Medicine of the Urinary 
Organs, Itispeifectly innocent in its operation,and its efi- 
cacy is verified by testimonials from the following, amongst 
several other eminent members of the profession. 
Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S., one of the Council of 
Royal Colleve of Surgeons, Surgeon to St Thomas’s 


, and Professor of Surgeryin King’s College, Lon- 










pit 
ON | 
sranshy Cooper, Esq., F.R S. Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, 
nd Lecturer on Anatomy, &e. &c 
William tlentseh, Esq., tlouse Surgeon to the Free Hospi. 
al, Greville street, Hatton garden, 
\iexander iweedie, Fsq. Surgeon to the free hospital, 
ille-street, Hatton garden. 
nvaluable Medicine is prepared only by Geo. Franks, 
rnd may be had of his agents, Barclay and Sons, Farriuag- 
‘ i teil. 54, Lower Sackville street, Dublin - of J. and 
sity —and of all wholesale and retail Patent Medicine Ven- 
J 2 c in bottles at 2s 9d.,4s 6Gd., and Ils. each, duty included 
| Caution —To preve..t imposition, the don. Commissioners ol Star ps have directed the 
name of ‘‘ Geo. k ranks, Ulackfriars-road,” to be enzgraven on the Government Stamp. 


‘ ‘ "Pe . i@n el . : sat 
N.is The Medical Profession, {lospitals, and vther Medical Charities, supplied as usual 


m the proprietor. 
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